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I. INTRODUCTION 



What it Sexism? 

Sexism is both an attitude and a way of behaving. It consists of arbitrarily assigning certain 
traits, abilities and expectations to people solely on the basis of their sex, regardless of their 
attributes as individual people. In that, it is very much like other forms of discrimination, racism, 
for example. ^ 

How it it Harmful? 

One of the ironies of sexism is that it frequently flies in the face of personal experience. 
For example, some people would assen that, "Girb are quieter than boys • less rowdy " • even 
though most of us (and especially the parents of daughtert! ) know that sirls can be every bit 
at rough*and*tough as boys. 

The danger of this kind of discrepancy is that we tend to develop expectations in terms 
of our stereotypes. The statement becomes "Little girls should be quiet • less rowdy. " or "Boys 
like mechanical things; girb like to cook and sew. " or "Why should a woman want to study 
civil engineering? " When enough of us begin to make this kind of statement, the generalization 
takes on the force of a social dictum • whether it actually flts tite individual members of the 
group involved or not. 

This is where the harm occurs, and it is exactly the kind of harm which is done any time 
we begin to operate on the basis of stereotypes rather than individual people. Consciously or 
uncontciously, through overt actions or through the creation of unfriendly atmospheres, we begin 
to channel the options of the described group to fit our generalization. 

One of the cleareHt examples of this kind of restriction is the format for some occupational 
preference tests administered to students. Many times, the kinds of career choices on which 
students can be scorecii are separated by sex. In other words, a female cannot be scored as an 
engineer, a scientist, or other occupations which the test-makers felt inappropriate for women. 
Similariy, males sometimes cannot be scored as nurses or social woricen • regardless of the interests 
they evidence. To the extent that such tests affect expectations and later choices, they have 
arbitrarily limited the options of students solely on the basis of sex. 

What Can Schools Dci? 

It is a mistake to assume that schools can handle the whole job of correcting this • or 
any other - social inequity. Nevertheless, schools have a powerful impact on the development 
of students' self-imagef; and self-expectations as well as their attitudes toward others. It wu no 
accident that when, in 1965, the State Board of Education adopted the Ten Goals of Quality 
Education for Pennsylvania schooto, they included goals like: 

I. Help every child acquire the greatest possible understanding of himself or herself and 
appreciation of his or her worthiness as a member of society. 

and: 

II. Help every cliild acquire understanding and appreciation of persons belonging to other 
social, cultutiiil and ethnic groups. ^ 
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VIII. Help every child understand the op( ortunities open to him or her to prepare for a 
productive life and help each child )0 take full advantage of these opportunities. 

What schools can do, then, is to strive for the accomplishment of these goals by ensuring 
that, at least for the period when a person is in school, she or he is treated as a person rather 
than as a female or a mate. 

To do so is very much in line with the phUosophy, which all of the Commonwealth's schools 
shaie, of personalizing and humanizing the learning process. It is only one more facet of the 
kind of educational concern which leads schools to provide different kinds of curricula to meet 
diffeiing student ambitions and different extracurricular activities to meet differing student 
interests. 

How Can This Guide Help? 

The material in this Guide is divided according to the main areas of school life: curriculum, 
instructional materials, the library, the staff, and so on. Because such divisions ate artificial, 
a section entitled "The School Environment", which attempU to focus on the interaction of 
factors, is also included. 

Each section follows a format designed to make the information useful and useable. First, 
the area is defined and its impact on sexism discussed. There follow some suggestions on how 
to organize to study and evaluate that aspect of school life, and a considerable amount of detailed 
information on what to look for in your study. Finally, most chapters include a list of additional 
resource materials. 

Any evaluation process is enhanced by the presence of a variety of skills and points of 
view. Consequently, a study committee on sexism should ideally have membership reflective of 
a cross^ection of interests, such as the following representation: 

The School Board The Board of Trustees 

The Administration The Administration 

The Teaching Staff The Faculty 

The Supportive Services or The CounseUng Staff 

Staff The Library Staff 

Parents Students 
Studenta Graduates 
The Community 

Unfortunately, it is not always possible to achieve ideal representation, just as, in the press 
of its n* *iy activities, it is not always possible for the school to take the initiative in a self-study 
of sexism. Neither circumstance should deter the effort, however. It is quite possible to maintain 
a itasonably fluid membership by involving various groups on an ad hoc basis whenever they 
can participate and by keeping everyone well-informed on the study's progress. This approach 
has the advantage of permitti-.ie ^.ntive involvement by the school without requiring, in the early 
stages, an '.xorbitant time commitment. 

In addition, this manual purposely highlights the role and usefulness of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education. PDE has repeatedly affirmed its commitment to ending sexism; it stands 
ready to assist in whatever way possible. 
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Depending upon the most immediate concerns of any given group of people, the study 
committee might choose either to concentrate on only a few sections of the Gutde or try to 
examine all areas, either as a whole committee or in subgroups. Whichever is the case, it is important 
that information gathered through the evaluation process be shared • certainly with all members 
of the school district, college or university community. Pennsylvanians for Women's Ri^ts(230 
West Chestnut Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania) and the Department of Education are also interested 
in self-study findings. In the Department of Education, equal educational opportunity is the 
responsibility of: 

Jeanne Brooker, Director 
Office of Equal Rights 
Basic Education 

Pennsylvania Department of Education 
Box 911 

Harrisburg, ?a. 17126 
and 

Conrad Jones, Director 
Office of Equal Opportunity 
Higher Education 

Pennsylvania Department of Education 
Box 911 

Harrisburg. Pa. 17126 

The Department of Education would like tO maintain an information clearinghouse on local 
projects to eliminate sexism. Attached is a form for that purpose. 

To simplify processing, please type all information and confine your comments to one side of 
the page. 

This information will be kept on file in the Department of Education for the reference use of 
other Pennsylvanians. 
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Return to: Office of Equal Rights (Basic Education) or Office of Equal Opportunity (Higher 
Education) Pennsylvafiia Department of Education. 



INFORMATION CLEARINGHOUSE ON SEXISM IN EDUCATION 

Date: 

Project Title: 

Status of Project: Completed In Progress 

• School: ] i_ 

School District/ Address 



Community Contact (including organizational affiliation, if any): 



School Contact: 



Brief Description of Project. 
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II. CURRICULUM 



Simply put. the curriculum is the school's content • what it officially intends to teach. 
Depending on the point of view, that can refer to grade levels (the 3rd grade, or the Sophomore 
year), individual classes (senior Theme Writing or Ethical Issues in Reli^on) or broad programs 
of study (Vocational. Fine Arts. Engineering). In fact, it is all of these. 

Curriculum has a number of direct ramifications for equal educational opportunity. First, 
in as much as the curriculum is a reflection of what is considered by the institution to be most 
worth knowing, exclusion of material indicates that, on a relative basis, it is Judged to 
insifTiificant. Thus, the failure of courses in contemporary American literature to include the 
woric of SyMa PUth. Kate Chopin, Flannery O'Connor or Anne Sexton is a reflection of the 
school s judgment that these people are not worth knowing about. The importance of including 
this type of content has been recognized by the State Board of Education in amendments to 
ito curriculum regulations in (See Chapter X). 

Second, the curriculum defines the knowledge which the school will put its full resources 
to helping the student acquire. Information and/or rkills not included in the curriculum must 
be obtained independently - and to that extent are more difficult to come by. Few American 
history courses include serious discussion of the Women's Suffrage Movement, and it may be 
purely luck that leads a student to Flexner's Century of Struggie. Similariy. we often have to 
learn the hard way that media advertising sometimes attempts to use sex stereotyping to manipulate 
our buying habits. 

Finally, the way the curriculum is structured has powerful implications for ita accessibility 
to students.* It is not uncommon for certain parte of the curriculum to be available only to 
oertian groups of students. This type of structuring may be formal (e.g.. "Shop is only open 
to boys") or informal ("You can't schedule both 'Classics' and 'Voice,'" or "Why vtoulda boy 
mnt to take 'Stenography'?" 

The relevance of curriculum issue ' the elimination of sexism, then, can be stated fairiy 
simply: It is important that %vhat is ofitetied. and whom it is offered to, reflect a respect for 
the achievementa. problems, and individual abilities of members of both sexes. 

Analyzing a curriculum is a large and varied undertaking. The following suggestions may 
add some organization to the task. 

1. Examine both the procedure and the criteria for making curriculum decisions. The 
procedure may be formal or informal, and may be different for classes than for broader 
programs of study. This information may be helpful not only in clarifying prewnt 
curricular concerns, but also in strengthening them for future decisions. 

2. Examine the flexibility of the curriculum. Are there options for mini courses and courses 
on request? Is course content closely tied to textbook selection? Can new programs 
of study be added fairiy easily? Is the school's curriculum regulated by any outside 
agencies? Answers to questions such u these will provide an eariy indication of potential 
for change. 



This issue is also relevant to guidance and counseling and admissions practices 
and is discussed further in thoee sections of this manual. 
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3. Decide what level of curriculum, or what kinds of curriculum issues, should be addressed 
first. This could mean individual course content or broader programs of study, or it 
could mean the way the total curriculum is structured and who has access to what 
parts of it. 

4. Obtain a copy of the school's written description of the curriculum. For colleges and 
universities, this will be the official catalogue. 

5. Examine the budget (on flle in the office of the school board) to ascertain the school's 
curriculum priorities. 

• • • 

Because curriculum covers such a large area, a complete checklist for each aspect cannot 
be included here. However, following is a general Ibt of statements which would be true of a 
nonscxist curriculum: 

1. Courses include content by and about women. (Use the textbook checklist as an initial 
guide. Also examine the coune syllabus and the list of guest teachers.) 

2. Problems associated with sex roles and stereotyping ate discussed in appropriate courses 
(for example: psychology, political science, law, literature, history, courses deals' ig with 
consumerism, sociology economics and biology). 

3. Students are not excluded from counes or programs of study because of sex. 

4. Course titles do not employ the generic man or male pronoun. 

Within these broad contours, however, there are some issues that deserve further elaboration. 

Physical Education. This is probably the most controversial area of curriculum as far as 
the elimination of sexism is concerned, with one side calling for complete sex-integration of 
physical education programs, and the other side asserting that that would mean coed locker rooms. 
In truth, integrated physical education is not so difficult a matter, particularly if it is accompanied 
by the educationally sound shift away from highly competitive interscholastic sports (from which 
only a few students benefit) to intramural programs and lifetime sports (that is, programs aimed 
at general good health and lifetime participation). And since the right to privacy is not at issue, 
locker rooms can remain separate. 

It is important that both sexes have equal: 

access to equipment, practice fields and gymnasiums, 
funding. 

variety in activities, 
staffing (at equal salaries). 

In addition, the school should attach equal status to athletic programs for bot: sexes. 

Elementary Programs and Activities. Most early grades are not divided into courses, and 
so an analysis of curriculum must find another focus. One concern should be the division of 
students for activities within classes: Boys and girls should both be encouraged 'o play with 
all types of toys, investigate all types of occupations, lead discussions equally, and so on. Neither 
should the physical arrangement of the classroom suggest sex stereotypes, that is, the dolls, irons, 
and dishes should not be clustered at one end, and the trucks, hammers and blocks at the other 
end. 
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Develomental programs for very young children should also be carefully examined. On the 
theory of compensating for differing rates of motor skill development, educators sometimes 
separate boys and girls, even though learning differences may not follow such neat lines. Intensive 
indoctrination in traditional sex roles is often a part of this type of sex segragated activity. 

Industrial Arts/Home Economics. While state curriculum regulations require a course in either 
industrial arts or home economics, they do not specify that boys shall take the former or girls 
the latter There is no justification for determining enrollment in these courses on the basis of 
sex. However, two problems sometimes occur in the process of removing sex stereotypes from 
these courses: a) boys are encouraged to take home economics, but girls do not rtcebfc equal 
encouragement to enroll in industrial arts, or b) girls are permitted to enter some, but not all. 
industrial arts course. Neither situation should be tolerated. 

Secretarial Courses. These courses should be open to members of both sexes. Courses should 
be analyzed for sex stereotyped content and practices. 

Women's Studies. Women, their accomplishments and their problems, should be included 
in all courses. In addition, women's studies constitutes a rich, legitimate, and long-nei^cted 
academic discipline in and of itself. Where they are added as a separate program of study, these 
courses should be for full credit. Where other types of studies programs are available as m^ors, 
women's studies should be available also. 

Mini Courses. Remember that these can provide other interim possibilities for intergrating 
the achievements of women into the curriculum. 

* * * 

Additional resources include: 

Female Studies (Issued three times a year, this guide to women's studies courses and programs 
and numerous other curriculum materiato is available from the Clearinghouse on Women's 
Studies. SUNY / CoUege at Old Westbury. Old Westbury. NY 11568.) 

"Sexism Resources Units." Penn Hilto School District. Pittsburgh. Pa. (This compendium of 
resources related to sexism in the curriculum was developed locally. Information is available 
from Director of Curriculum Development. Pfcnn Hills School District. 1 22(X) Garland Drive. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. IS23S.) 

Trecker, Janice Law. "Woman's Place is in the Curriculum," Saturday Review, 92 (October 
16. 1971). 83-86. (This article discusses books used in current women's studies courses on 
the college level.) 

Women's Studies: An Interdisciplinary Journal, Department of English. Queens College. 
University of New Yoric. (Edited by Wendy Martin, this is a journal of scholarship and 
criticism about women in the field of literature, history, a-*, sociology, psychology, political 
science, economics, anthropology, law. and the sciences. Subscription: $6/year.) 
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III. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



In the Introduction to this manual, we noted the role of the school in the development 
of studenU self-images and attitudes toward others. This influence is felt especially in the school's 
instructional materials: the books, films, tapes, records and television programming used in 
dassrooms. What we see, hear and read about people in school is in large part what we acknowledge 
to be true. 

Tlie power of instructional materials to shape attitudes is particularly strong and direct in 
the early and middle grades, when they constitute much of the student's information about the 
world. But the influence is still there in high school and in college. As is the case with the 
curriculum, the material contained in textbooks represents-at least by inference-both the kind 
of learning and the particular content that has the institutional sUmp of approval. By consequence, 
it is again the knowledge that is easiest for a student to acquire. Moreover, it is not unfair to 
assert that textbooks sometimes determine curriculum, and that what is covered in the text ends 
up being what the school in fact teaches. 

The direct implication is that it is critically important for the materials used in schools 
to foster a sense of personal worth and dignity and a respect for the abilities and rights of all 
people-of all races, of all ethnic backgrounds, and of both sexes. 

An examination of instructional materiids is convenient because it provides a project with 
a clear and tangible focus. It may be helpful to follow these steps: 

I. Examine both the procedure and the criteria for selecting new instructionaUmaterialt. 
A lot of time and energy can be saved later if the consideration of sexism is mad. 
a part of initial textbook selection. 

1 Take some time at the outset to consider alternatives should the examination discover 
sey St materials. How soon could such materials reasonably be discontinued? What could 
be done in the meantime to offset their influence? 

3. Begin by evaluating only selected materials, preferably those in widest use or those 
about to be adopted. 

• • • 

Sexism in learning materials miy take many forms and, because most of us have always 
used textbooks that sex stereotyped men and women, it may at first be difficult to identify. 
In general, a book (film, tape, etc) about which any of the following is true is sex-biased: 

1. Personality traits, aspirations, abUities, vocations are identified with sex. 

2. Most women (giris) are characterized as weak, passive, irrational, fearful, self-effacing, 
artistic, untrustworthy, devoted, domestic. 

3. Most men (boys) are characterized as strong, competitive, assertive, objective, practical, 
independent. They work outside of the home. 

4. Little space and/or serious attention is given to women's accomplishments tn a wide 
variety of fields. 



*One •itcrnatiw exitti in the school library and it discuued in that secUon of thU document. 
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It is worth pausing to emphasize the word most: The goal Is not to portray all women 
as bold and aggressive, or all men as timid and self-effacing. The Important point Is that such 
tralto should not be associated with sex at all. Some people arc told whjie other people are 
timid. Instructional materials should not show a putte/n of linking such individual characteristics 
with groups defined on the basis of sex. 



• « • 



At the end of this section is a checklist for analyzing instructional materiaU. This particular 
Ust is designed for elementary readers. However, since the general concepts apply to all kinds 
of instructional materials. It can readily be adapted to suit any curricular area at any educational 
ievel. The foUowIng additional criteria may be helpful In making adaptations. These are traits 
of nonsexist materials: 

PICTURE BOOKS - 

1. The female figure is shown to be equally as competent as the male figure. 

2. The female figure is shown as frequently as the male figure. ^ 

3. The female and male figures engage equally In activities. Examples: All the children 

ran, " "All the children washed the dishes. " 

4. Females are shown in a variety of occupations. 

5. Stereotypes of family roles are avoided. Ex«npks: The mother sometimes works 

outside of tiie home, while tiie father works in the home. 

6. Female figures are proud and happy to be females. . , „ i 

7. Male figures are shown witii emotions appropriate to tiie situation. Example: 

Fathers show tenderness toward children. 

LANGUAGE ARTS - 

Readers: . 

1. GIris are depicted as often as boys, women as often as men. 

2. Females' roles are as varied as males' roles. 

3. Females face and soh^e their own problems. 

4. Females' accomplishments, not tiieir clothing or features, are emphasized. 

5. Derogatory references (tomboy, sissy, old maid) are omitted. 

6. Biographies of women (beyond mere tokenism) are included. 
Anthologies: 

1. Selections by and about women arc included. 

2. Biograohical headnotes on authors do not imply that women write Intuitively while 

:'^en are conscious artists. 

3. Background materials discuss the position of women in the society of the era, 

attitudes toward women writers, and the social, political, and economic 
implications of literary conventions regarding women. 

1. Stereotyping (such as associating women with the kitchen and men with business) 

is avoided In introducing vocabulary units. 

2. Assumption^ about women inherent In the language are discussed. Example: 

masculine and feminine. , u i. -j 

3 Constant listing of the feminine pronoun in a secondary position (such as he and 
she and he, she, It) is avoided. (An alternative is to list them alphabetically: 
he/she, her/his.) 

SOCIAL STUDIES - 

History women are treated equally with the roles of men. They are given 

equal attention and equal Importance is attached to them. 
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2. Women are depicted in a variety of roles. 

3. Women in nonstereotyped roles (such as politician and labor leader) are treated 

sympathetically and seriously, not as laughable oddities. 

4. The women's movement is discussed as a serious and continuing struggle, not one 

that ended with the right to vote. 

5. Subsuming terminology (such as "the pioneers and their wives " and "the settlers 

and their wives and children ") which suggests that women were not pioneers 
and settlers is avoided. 

6. The exclusive use of man or men or mankind for people is avoided. 
Sociology and Psychology: 

1. The process of social conditioning is described in such a way as to make it clear 
that masculine and feminine are socially defined concepts that vary from 
culture to culture. 

1 Non-freudian studies of female psychology by feminist psychologists and 
psychiatrists are included. 

3. Courses and units on marriage and the family should be expanded to present a 

variety of lifestyles (such as single adult living). 

4. Courses and units on human development stress individual growth, not adjustment 

to a statistical norm. 

5. Divorce, illegitimacy, juvenile delinquency and prostitution are treated as problems 

of the whole society. It is not suggested that these are problems created or 
increased by the emancipation of women. 

6. The text indicates that a division of labor based on physical differences cecies 

to be essential in an automated, mechanized society. 

Economics: 

1. Information on women in the labor market is included. 

2. The problem of sex discrimination is discussed. 

3. The subject of women and property laws, and the effect of marriage on a woman's 

property rights, is discussed. 

4. Woman is examined as a consumer, including methods of manipulation by the 

media. 

5. The positions of women under different economic systems are examined. 

6. Sex stereotyping (such as having women concern themselves with the household 

budget and men with the stock market) is avoided. 
Political Science: 

1. The legal status of women is discussed. 

2. The unde^representation of women in all levels of government is discussed. 

3. Government and policy-making are treated as appropriate vocations for both men 

and women. 

ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS - 

1. Examples should be drawn from all aspects of Ufe. Boys and girls depicted in 

examples should not be sex stereotypes (e.g., boys as well as girls should 
bake cookies and girls as well as boys should build club houses). 

2. Suggestions that women are incompetent in mathematics (such as "Jane's my** 

and "John's my" to depict the long and short method, the wrong and right 
way) are avoided. 

HOME ECONOMICS/INDUSTRIAL ARTS - 

1. All areas of practical information for personal survival (from cooking and sewing 
to the use of simple tools and auto repair) are described to facilitate the 
movement away from sex-segregated courses. 
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2. Suggestions that certain kinds of work are for women, others for men, are avoided. 



FINE ARTS - , ^ 

1 . Achievements of women and men are discussed with equal attention and sertousnesi, 

and research is encouraged. 

2. The text does r.ot suggest that participation in certain of the arte indicates sexual 

abnormality (such as the ballet for men). 

3. Artistic conventions regarding women are discussed. 

4. Discussions do not suggest that women excelling in the arts do so because they 

are naturally more subjective and intuitive and, therefore, artistic in some 
respects. 

5. Art history texts discuss domestic crafu as important contributions. 
SEX EDUCATION - 

1. Depending on the age level, the text includes some or all of the following subjects: 

-equality as the necessary baste for a love relationship 
-the social and political implications of the double standard 
-sex, reproduction and parenttl responsibility 
-birth control methods and reliability 

-a defmition of sexuality in non-Freudian, nonstereotyped terms 



NATURAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES - , ^ 

1. The dtecoveries and achievements of women are dtecusaed with equal seriousness 

and attention u those of men. Example: Madam Curie te shown as someone 
more than her husband's asstetant. 

2. Problems and/or dtecussion questions avoid sex stereotyping, and illustrations show 

girls working out science problems as often as boys. 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES: 

Studies of sexism in instructional materiate are appearing almost too rapidly to keep track 
of. Usted below are seven resources which can be obtained cheaply and easily and which may 
be helpful. Other resources are Iteted in the Joint Task Force on Sextem in Education Report. 

Elementary and Secondary Textbook Evaluation Sheets. 

(Guidelines for evaluating curriculum materials K-12, compiled by Kalamazoo citizens. 
Send 100 plus stamped, self-addressed envelope to: Ms. Aleene Dietrich, 242S University 
Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan 49008.] 



The Femintet Press. 

(Write for information about curriculum and materials, for a bibliography of non-sexitt 
books, and for the Women's Studies Newsletter with continuing discussions on sextem 
in education to: Florence Howe, The Femintet Press, Old Wfitbury, N.Y. 11568.1 

Feminists on Children's Media. Little Miss Muffet Fights Back. New York, 1971. 

(A 20O4tem annotated bibUography of non-sextet books for children 3- IS. Send 50^ 
in coin plus a stomped, self-addressed 4 x9H inch envelope to: Feminists on Children s 
Media, P.O. Box 4315, Grand Central Station, New York, N.Y. 10017.1 
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Key, Mary Ritchie. "The Role of Male and Female in Children's Books - Dispelling all 
Doubt," Wilson Library Bulletin, 46 (Oct. 19;i), 167-76. [A summary of studies 
conducted by psychologists, citizens groups, and interested individuals which reveals 
a discouraging consistency and similarity in the level of prejudice aimed against girls 
in children's books.] 

Resource Center, National Foundation for the Improvement of Education. 

(A Ford Foundation-funded effort to provide technical assistance in eliminating sexism 
in schools. For information, write: Shirley McCune, National Foundation for the 
Improvement of Education, 1 507 M Street N.W.. Washington, D.C. 20036. NOTE: The 
Feminist Press is participating in this project.) 

Sexism in Education. Minneapolis, Minn. 

(An information packet including proposals for change in instructional materials K-12 
and resource lists. Send $3.50 to: Emma Willard, Task Force on Education, 1520 West 
27th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 55408.) 

Women on Words and Images - A Task Force of Central New Jersey NOW. Dick and Jane 
as Victims: Sex Stereotyping in Children's Readers, 1972. 

(A detailed evaluation of elemenUry readers. Send $1.50 to: Women on Words and 
Images, P.O. Box 2163, Princeton, N.J., 08540. Audio-visual presentation also available 
at $35.00 rental.) 

Additionally, a number of commercial textbook companies are now beginning to reexamine 
sexism in their products. Some of these are: Scott, Foresman, and Company, 1900 E. Lake Ave., 
Glenview, 111. 60025 (this publisher has a manual on sexism in textbooks available): Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Educational Division, lOOTremont St., Boston, Mass., 02X01; McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 W. 42 St., New York, N.Y. 10036; and / B. Lippincott Company, E. Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A comprehensive bibliography of feminist materials, including a section on sex stereotypes 
in instructional materials, is now available from the Pennsylvania Department of Education. 
Entitled Images of Women, this document can be obtained free of charge by writing: 

The Bureau of Curriculum Services - 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 
Box 911 

Harrisburg. Pa. 17126 
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CHECKLIST FOR ANALYZING AN ELEMENTARY READER 

Yes No 

1. All members of the family participate regularly and equally in household chores. 

2. There are favorable presentations of mothers employed outside of the home. 

3. Women worldng outside of the home hold administrative and/or technical jobs. 

They are not all teachers, librarians, social worken, nurses or secretaries. 

4. Fathen take an active and competent part in housekeeping and child-rearing and 

are depicted showing feelinp of tenderness. 

5. Gills and boys participate equally in physical activities. 

6. Girls and boys participate equally in intellectual activities. 

1- One-parent families are portrayed, and the portrayal does not suggest that children 

with a single parent automatically suffer from it. 

8. Male and female characters respect each other as equals. 

9. Girls and boys arc both shown to be self-reliant, clever, and brave - capable of 

facing their own problems and flnding their own solutions. 

10. Multiple-parent families (divorced, remarried) are portrayed and the portrayal does 

not suggest that such family conditions are automatically damaging to the children. 

II- There are no unchallenged derogatory sex stereotyped characterizations, such as 

Boys make the best architects, or "Girts are silly. " 

12. Both girls and boys are shown as having a wid*; range of sensibilities, feelings, 

and responses. 

13. Both girls and boys have a wide variety of career options. 

14. Adults who have chosen not to marry are portrayed favorably. 

15. There are equal numbers of stories with girls and boys as central characters. 

16. The male noun or pronoun {^mankind, he) is not used to refer to all people. 

17. Girls' accomplishments, not their clothing or features, are emphasized. 

18. Clothing and appearance are not used to stereotype characters. 

19. Non-human characters and their relationships are not personifled in sex stereotypes 

(for example, depicting dogs as masculine, cats as feminine). 

20. (For readers which incorporate biographies . . .]biographies of women in a variety 

of roles are included. 
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IV. LIBRARIES 



It is important here to point out that the distinction being made in this manual between 
curriculum, instructional materials, and libraries is at best artificial. Ultimately, it is impossible 
to separate what is taught (curriculum) from what is used to teach it (materials). Similarly, 
instructional materials are instructional materials, whether they are kept in the classroom or 
in the library. For that reason, the information in these three chapters should be taken as a 
unit. 

In large part, then, the criteria for evaluation of instructional materials in general apply 
also to the evaluation of a library collection. Along the same lines, the harm which can be done 
by sex-biased classroom materials can be done equally by sex-biased library holdings. In one respect, 
however, the damage may be more severe, for the library offers perhaps the only recourse to 
the student or teacher who wishes to compensate for a sex-biased text with other information. 
Library materials offer a good interim alternative to texts which, for whatever reason, cannot 
be replaced immediately. The library is the haven for the student who wishes to pursue knowledge 
not emphasized in the formal curriculum, as information about women frequently is not. If the 
library is not available to support the elimination of sexism, a valuable tool is lost. 

• • • 

The following points should be kept in mind in evaluating a school or community library: 

1. The way in which library materials (books. Alms, periodicals, etc.) are purchased (that 
is, both the procedure and the criteria) has a significant effect on the make-up of the 
collection. Examine the selection and purchase mechanism carefully. 

2. The school's general attitude toward the library as an integral part of the learning process 
directly affects its usefulness in the elimination of sexism. Are students encouraged 
to use the library? Is it readily accessible to them? Do teachers emphasize the importance 
of personal discovery in education? Do teachers use the library? Is the library adequately 
funded? 

3. Remember that the library can be a reasonably immediate and relatively inexpensive 
source of innovation. Again, it offers important altemalives to sex-biased textbooks. 

• • • 

Additional Resources: 

To help give focus to an analysis of library holdings, a brief checklist for libraries has been 
included at the end of this chapter. The materials and resources listed below should also be 
helpful, not only in evaluating present holdings but in selecting additional ones: 

The New Woman's Survival Catalogue, Cowan, McCann and Geoghegan, Inc., 200 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. (This compilation of projects and activities by and about 
women reads like the Whole Earth Catalogue and is valuable both for itself and as a source 
for other materials $5.00). 

The Source Library of the Women's Movement, Source Book Press, 18S Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10016. (This collection of 40 titles - S3 volumes - of source materials 
on the women's movement dating back to the seventeenth century is available as a set or 
by individual title.) 
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Women's History Library, 2325 Oak Stmct, Berkeley, California, 94708. (This Is one of 
the few archives of the women's moveniviU, past and present. Including directories of 
periodicals, films, course outlines, bibliographies, tapes and research projects. Materials are 
available on microfilm and may be purchased or borrowed through local library.) 

Women of Utters, AMS Press, Inc.. S6 East 13th Street, New York, N.Y. 10003. (Including 
Journals, reprints and works by women, this reprint series covers S8 titles in 121 volumes. 
Items are available Individually or as a complete set.) 
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CHECKLIST FOR ANALYZING 
A SCHCKDL LIBRARY 



Yes No 

1. Books and/or library sections are not designated as for girb or for boys. 

2. The library includes materials which discuss psychology, sociology, economics, 

political science, and history from feminist viewpoints. 

3. The library includes a significant number of biographies and autobiographies by 

and about women. 

4. The library includes materials which portray women favorably in roles other than 

wife, mother, and homemaker, or other traditional female occupations. 

S. Library displays include feminist subjects. 

6. Library displays depict women favorably in roles other than wife, mother, and 

homemaker, or other traditional female occupations. 

7. Procedures and criteria for selecting library materials include evaluation for sexism. 

8. The library subscribes to and makes readily available feminist periodicab and 

publications. 

9. Materials on career choices offer a wide variety of options for both girb and boys. 

They do not suggest that certain careers are for glHs and others for boys. 

10. A brief examination of selected items in the library indicates that they meet the 

standards for nonsexist instructional materials. 
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V. STAFFING 



Staffing deab with the hiring, promotion, development, assignment and retirement of school 
personnel. It includes administrators, department heads, teachers, librarians, guidance counselors, 
secretaries, aides • in short, the full range of paid employes of the school or college. 

There are three ways in which staffing has a direct impact on the elimination of sexism. 

First, the subject of sexism in education includes the school's function as employer, that 
is. its relationship with the people it hires as well as with the students it serves. Traditionally, 
schools, like other employers, have associated staff levels and positions with sex. As a result, 
women in school staffs are concentrated at the low levels and in certain types of work: elementary 
teachers, librarians, teachers' aides, teachers of typing, stenography. English, and education, for 
example. Few women break into the administrative ranks: In Pennsylvania, no women serve as 
school district superintendents and no women hold the post of president of a state college or 
university. 

In addition to being illegal, these kinds of employment patterns are harmful not only to 
the employes in question, but also to students. Students uke their cues from the environment. 
The absence of men in eariy childhood programs, for example, may suggest that child-rearing 
is an inappropriate concern for men. Moreover, sex-biased staffing may suggest that levels of 
responsibility and achievement should property be associated with sex; that women are not equal 
to certain kinds of jobs, particulariy leadership roles. For a young woman looking to the future, 
the message may be all too clear: Don't aspire too high. For all students, the educationally 
important opportunity to interact with members of both sexes at and within all levels may be 
lost. 

The third facet which impinges on the elimination of sexism is the sUffs attitude toward 
sexism and skill in opposing it. It is important for all members of the stafT to recognize the 
pernicious effects of sex stereotyping and to develop a working, daily commitment to iu 
elimination. This commitment must start at the top. with the school board or board of trustees 
and its chief administrative ofTicers. It should be conveyed to the staff through equal employment 
practices, strong support for non-sexist programs and materials and training opportunities designed 
to increase skill in eliminating sexism. This issue relates to the in-servio; education program, and 
is discussed in a later section of this chapter. 

• • • 

An investigation of stafflng patterns and sUff development practices often raises cries of 
interference and fears of legal reprisals. It need not. It is. quite simply, a collection of data 
on which future staffing decisions can be based. It is affirmative action in the best sense: 
self-examination and self-motivation toward equal employment and equal educational opportunity. 
Following are a series of steps leading to this goal: 

1. Examine staffing and staff development according to the checklist included in this 
chapter. 

2. Identify and list staffing and staff development patterns and needs apparent from the 
examination. 

3. Identify immediate and long-range mechanisms for improving stafflng and staff 
development patterns. (Suggestions are included in the next section of this chapter.) 
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4. Submit data and recommendations to the governing board of the school and its chief 
administrative officers. 

* * * 

A number of potential avenues are open to scliools which discover a need to move more 
aggressively into equal staffing for women and into further staff sensitization to sexism. A few 
are suggested below: 

Generai: 

Make affirmative action an integral part of aU employment practices. This does not mean 
discrimination against men. It does mean making a heretofore neglected effort to give women 
equal opportunities. An affirmative plan, including goals and timeUbles, should be included in 
hiring, promotion and retention procedures. An affirmative action officer or council can be created 
to oversee this process. 

Hiring: 

All positions should be posted in-house and advertised in media likely to have subsUntial 
female audiences. 

Make it a point to inquire about potential female candidates. 

Review contracts and fringe benefit programs for potentially discriminatory features. 

Review starting salaries and job qualifications for possible discrimination. 

Confine all hiring decisions to clearly fob-related experience and qualification facton, in- 
cluding volunteer experience. 

Prepare written qualification criteria which are demonstrably related to job-competency. 
Assignment and Promotion: 

Examine all existing job classifications to determine whether women and men are being given 
different titles and salaries for performing substantially similar jobs. 

Investigate the use of anticipated vacancies or new positions for breaking patterns of clustering 
one sex in certain positions. 

Examine the stoff pool already employed for women who may be potential candidates for 
promotion and/or new assignment. Provide career motivation seminan and other encouragement 
to overcome effects of past discrimination. 

Examine promotion criteria to ensure that they are demonstrably job-related. Communicate 
these criteria to all staff members. 

Post all vacancies and new assignment opportunities. 
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Retbtement and Retrenchment: 

Examine retirement policies and programs for unequal treatment of women and men. 

Examine retrenchment policies to assure that they do not perpetuate the effects of past 
discrimination. 
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YES NO 



CHECKLIST • STAFFING 
General 



Women conititute approximately half of the teaching faculty and half of the 

administration. 

2. Women and men are present in approximately equal numbers at every sUff level 

(e.g,, teacher, department head, principal, instructor, assistant professor, associate 
professor, professor) and in permanent stoff positions. 

3- ™«n performing the same or similar duties with equal experience and 

quaUfications receive equal salaries. 

Hiring Practices 

Th«» fomal announcement, search and interview mechanism which is used 

equally for all candidates. 

^ 5Si[!!?"*"!.:i?'!l?**^ indude nontraditional channels for identifying promising 

women candidates. (See Additional Resources, P. 30 .) 

3- ^^omen and men with comparable experience and qualifications aie hired at the 

same level. 

4- Women and men hired at comparable levels receive equal salaries. 

5. Rebutment and hiring dedsions are not baaed on unverified assumptions about 

wch matters as family obligations or wiUingness to lelocate. 

6. Contracte indude chUdbirth leave policies which do not penalize women in status. 

pay or benefits for diildbeaiing. 

Fringe benefit programs are the same for all employes. 

Assignment 

1. Individuab of one sex are not dustered in certain Job dassifications, departments, 

grades or divisions. 

2. Job classifications with substantially the same duties and qualifications have the 

tame title and salary. 

Promotion 

1- Women are encouraged to seek education necessary for promotion levete. 

2. Promotion polides are explidt and are applied equally to all memben of the staff. 

3. Determination of mertt is based on qualifications which can be demonstrated to 

De joivrelated. 

On tiie whole, women are promoted u frequentiy as men at all levels. 

^' Promotions for comparable service and duties carry equal saUry increases for women 

and men. 

Retirement and Retrenchment 

1. In providing equalized services, such as a coeducational physical education program, 

a disparate number of staff members of one sex are not retrenched. 

2. A comparison of hiring and tenure statistics does not indicate a pattern of denying 

tenure to women. ' • 
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Staff Development: 



Sex discrimination is by its very nature pervasive and deep-rooted. Elimiaating it requires 
awareness, commitment and skill. As we have learned in attempts to eliminate racism, substantial 
gains are most likely to occur when the problem is approached with the full concern and lesources 
of the whole system. This means not only attending to the specific kinds of problems discussed 
in this manual but-perhaps more important-developing in all levels of staff and administration 
a clear perception of what k»nds of behavion are sexist and of the damage those behaviors cause. 

In basic education, the existence of in-service education programs - and the fact that they 
are required for permanent certification - refiects the belief that, in teaching especially, it is essential 
to have constant contact witii new ideas. This makes in-service education a logical forum for 
developing skills to eliminate sexism in basic education. 

Individual in-service activities vary from school to school, and may consist of anything from 
a part-day discussion to an in-depth workshop of several days* duration. They may or may not 
be for graduate credit. 

In-service programs may be originated by: 

the Department of Education (through the six regional in-service coordinators of the 
Bureau of Curriculum Services). 

the local intermediate unit. (There are 29 across the state. They are intended to be 
regional service offices for the educational system.) 

local or regional in-service councils. 

the school district or school itself. 

a interested outside group or agency, with permission of the superintendent. 

Higher education does not have a state-wide structure for in-service. Nevertheless, the 
importance of on-going professional development has been recognized by colleges and universities 
as long as they have existed - in the form of retreats, workshops, sabbaticals and leaves. In higher 
education, a program for improving skills in eliminating sexism might be initiated by: 

the Department of Education. 

the Dean's Office. 

the Department Head. 

individual faculty members. 

In both basic and higher education, there are a number of possible formats for sexism 
workshops. A few of these include: 

a speaker (from within or outside of the school). 

a panel discussion on tiie effects of sexism. 

a problem-oriented workshop. 




sensitizing sessions wliich bring participants in direct conUct with sexism (e.g., books 
or T.V. commercials). 

workshops which focus on the legal basis for opposing sexism, 
workshops on the result of this study. 
Iditional Resources: 

Affirmative Action Recommendations for Pennsylvania State-owned Insiitutlons of Higher 
Education. March. 1973. Pennsylvania Human Relations Commission, 100 N. Cameron Street, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17101. 

Guidelines for Higher Education. Executive Order 1 1 246, Office for CivU Righto, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

The Project on the Status and Education of Women, Association of American Colleges, 1818 
R Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. (Information available includes material on 
recruitment and advertising sources, listings of Women's Cauaiies and Committees, 
employment policies, legal consideration, and training programs.) 

Recommendations by the Equal Educational Opportunity Task Force to the ^/j/ s; /mnto 
Departments of Education for Pennsylvania Institutions of Higher Education. Office oi Equal 
Opportunity. Higher Education, Pennsylvania Department of Education, Box 911, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 17126. 

"Seven Deadly Half-Truths About Women" by Joan E. Crowley, Teresa L. Uvitin and Robert 
P. Quinn in Psychology Today (March, 1973). Women's Bureau, U.S. Department of Ubor, 
Washington, D.C. 
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VI. GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 



The meaning of counseling varies somewhat depending on whether it is being applied to 
basic education (K-12) or to higher education. In the flnt 12 grades, counseling is frequently 
considered one part of a broad guidance theory. This may include: the choosing of programs 
of study, the selection and scheduling of courKS, maintenance of study records, college and/or 
job placement, counseling for personal and/or learning problems, health care, and discipline. These 
activities are normally conducted by an identifiable team of professionals called the pupil personnel 
staff. 

Often, institutions of higher education have no coordinated program of counseling services. 
Health services are available from the infirmary. Academic counseling b a function of the dean's 
office (usually delegated to individual faculty advisers). Ptenonal counseling may be accessible 
either through a counseling center or, .-ecently, through a student-ttaiTed hotline facility. The 
ooUege placement office maintains career-related credentials. Rarely are more than two or three 
of these activities integrated. 

Because of these differences, it is helpful to consider this aspect of education separately 
for basic and for higher education. 

• • • 

Vhtually all secondary schoob and many elementary schools in Pennsylvania provide some 
guidance seivices for their students. This means that their guidance functions are likely to touch 
all studento £t some time or anotlier - in the form of career counseling, testing, personal 
consultation, or some other way. It is extremely important that neither the methods nor the 
toob show sex-bias. Following are some of the elements of guidance which should be reviewed. 
Where bias is found, appropriate remedial action should be taken: 

All students should be encouraged to consider seriously all programs of study, and to 
make choices based on their interests and talents rather than on their sex. 

Students should not be discouraged from taking any class because of their sex. 

Studento should be encouraged to consider career options not traditionally associated 
with their sex. (Thb should occur not only in individual counseling late in high school, 
but also in a coordinated career development program beginning at least as early as 
the middle years.) 

Career materiab should be free from sex-bias. (See the Instructional Materiab section 
of thb manual for guidelines.) 

Work/study experiences should not be assigned on the basb of sex, either in terms 
of who participates in the program or in terms of the particular type of work assigned. 

Vocational preference testo should not have separate forms or separate marking keys 
for females and males. 

Every standardized test should state clearly the population on which it was normed 
(including sex breakdown) and the uses to which it may validly be put. 
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Standardized test items should avoid sex stereotypes in the content of problem 
statements. 

Personal counseling should place emphasis on individual characteristics rather than 
traditional masculine or feminine roles. 

Puisuant to a 1971 Attorney Seneral's opinion, unless there is a medically certifled 
health danger, guidance personnel should make every effort to keep pregnant students 
in regular school programs and to provide special guidance where necessary. 

Punuant to a 1973 Attorney Generals opinion, a student or the student's parents have 
the right to examine that student's school records. This option should be exercised 
to review records for sex-biased comments, test results and/or interpretations. The ruling 
provides that student or parental consent should be obtained before records are released 
to other parties. 

College counseling should provide the student with knowledge of different types of 
postsecondary programs and institutions. 

Special programs (such as role model seminan and workshops on famUy relationships, 
career aspiration and career problems) are provided to help overcome the effects of 
past discrimination. 



• • • 



The fact that institutions of higher education may not have a coordinated guidance program 
frequenUy makes guidance harder to examine at that level. Academic advising, for example, 
probably assumes as many different forms as there are advisen. This divenity in itself is a problem 
for those who fear that the practice of tracking women out of certain curricula is as common 
in higher as in basic education. The following considerations should provide an initial profile 
of college and univenity guidance and counseling: 

Academic, career and penonal counseling should be available to all students. 

Career counseling should reflect an awareness of the changing roles of and expanding 
opportunities for women. 

All students should have access to both female and male counselors. 



Sex-biased vocational inventory tests (those with separate forms for women or items 
depicting sex stereotypes) should not be used. 

Penonal counselon should not have disciplinary functions. 

Counseling for all students should be confldential. 

Every effort should be made to give academic, personal and vocational advisers an 
understanding of the changing role of women and to assure advising which is free of 
sex bias. 



Specially designed programs on career aspirations and future vocational problems should 
be available for women. 

I 



o 
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Medical services should be conducted in an atmosphere of privacy and records should 
be confidential. Medical personnel should develop a sensitivity to sexist behaviors. 



M«dical services should include; gynecological care, pregnancy testing and counseling, 
prenatal care; venereal disease testing, treatment and counseling; contraceptive 
counseling and prescription (for both men an(f women); educational programs on rape, 
aboiiion, sexuality and contraception. 

• • • 



Additional Re»>urces; 

"Realistic <:ounseUing for High School Girts," by IrU M. Tiedt. The High School Counselor, 
19:3 (May. 1972), 54^. 

"Sexist Cowweling Must Stop," by Jo-Ann Gardner. Personnel and Guidance Journal 49 
(May, 1971), 705-13. 

Training Woman to Know Her Place: The Social Antecedents of Women In the World of 
Work. Sandra and Daiyl Bem. Office of Information and Publications, Pennsylvania 
Department o( Education, Harrisburg, Penntyhrania. 

"A Woman's Pbce: Children's Sex Stereotyping of Occupations" by Nancy Schlonberg and 
Jane Goldman. Vocational Guidance Quarterly. 120:4 (June, 1972), 266-70. 

Woman's Place • Options and Limits In Professional Careers, by Cynthia Fuchs Epttein. 
Berkeley University of California Preu, 1970. $6.95 (Also available in paper back) 



VII. ADMISSIONS 



Admiuioni it a subject usually associated with higher education - with entry into college 
or graduate study. Indeed, that is an area in which admissions practices have a signiflcant impact 
on educational opportunities for women. But admissions also has strong implications for 
sex-tracking in basic education (including vocational-technical schools). For that reason, this brief 
chapter attempts to outline admissions considerations for both higher and basic education. 

« « « 

Traditionally, sex discrimination in college and unhrersity admissions took the form of 
limitations on the number of women admitted. As a consequence, women who were admitted 
were often required to meet hi^er standards than those required of men. To a great extent, 
such restricting guotas have been abandoned-at tout offlcially. Nevertheless, a number of 
procedures which adverMly affect women's access to higher education remain. 

Frequently, policies represented by these procedures are not official. Therefore, it may be 
necessary to draw conclusions indirectly from information available in a number of separate offlcet. 

Examine the college/university catalogue for statements on admissions policies. 

Examine enrollment statistics for previous years. These should be available from either 
the Registrar or the Dean of Admissions. 

Review the recruiting procedures and admissions requirements of the Admissions Office. 
Review criteria for the granting of financial aid. 
The kinds of policies which should be questioned include: 
unofficial quotu. 

the requiring of higher entrance examination and/or grade point averages for women, 
both to be admitted and to become eligible for financial aid. This can often be 
determined from profiles of entering classes, normally available from the Admissions 
Office. 

the lack of an active racniiting program for women. 

the use of sex-biased standardized tests as a primary criteria for admissions. 

the use of minimum test scores, class rank or grades as the sole criteria for admissions. 

the use of marital or parental status as a criterion for admissions or financial aid. 

the absence of equitable representation of females on recruiting staffs. 

There are a number of questions which may be of special interest to prospective female students 
in their admissions interviews. These include: 

Will I have acceu to athletic facilities? 




Will 1 have access to all extracurricular activities? 
How many women are on the staff? At what levels? 
Will 1 have access to women as advisers? 
Are women's studies included in the curriculum? 
Does your health service include gynecological care? 

What per cent of women do you expect in next year's dau? What p^ t is in this 
year's class? 

On what criteria will the school determine my admissions? 

Will aU academic programs be open to me? 

• • • 

Much of the admissions function in basic educaticn falls into the puiview of the guidance 
program. Consequendy, that chapter should be read in coi\junction with this one. In addition, 
the following admissions-related questions may be aiked: 

Are both sexes encouraged to enter and admitted equally to all vocational education 
programs and facilities? 

Does the curriculum catalogue indicate in any way that certain programs are for boys, 
others for girls? Do the offerings meet a wide range of interests and abilities? 

What are the criteria for entrance into special activities, for example: field experience, 
model United Nations activities and student-mayor programs? Do boys and girls 
participate equally in these functions in nonstereotyped ways? 

Are all standardized tests used as criteria for admission to programs carefully examined 
for sex bias? 



VIII. EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 



When we think of school, n'e tend to think only of the foimal learning/teaching situtationi ; 
the regular curriculum and the kinds of interactions it fosters. However, a signiflcant portion 
of the student's involvement may be extracurricular activities recognized and funded by the school 
as a bona fide, if noncredit, part of the student's education. In this sense they are in fact 
cocurricular. While the level and nature of student involvement may vary from basic education 
to higher education, the types of activities tend to be similar: chess clubs, language clubs, intramural 
and/or interscholastic sports programs, social service clubs, musical associations, sororities and 
fraternities, and ? number of others. This includes activities which are not officially sponsored 
by the school but for which the school provides facilities or support. 

The role of these cocurricular activities in the elimination of sexism is similar to that of 
other school prog/ams. It may be summarized in the following three points: 

Adult advisers should be sensitive to sexism and should possess the skills to counteract 
it. 

Activities should be available to all students. 

Funding should be equitable for all activities. 

This frequently is not the case. It is not uncommon, in either basic or higher education, 
for certain activities to be funded on a much larger scale than other activities. Very often, thete 
are the same programs in which participation is limited to one sex. 

The most dramatic example of this inequity is in cocurricular athletic programs. The pattern 
(which, it should be noted, neglects the needs of many males as well as of moat females) is 
simple and provides a model for examining other sex-biased extracurricular activities: 

The school participates in an expensive interscholastic sports program for males. This 
program is professionally coached and has first access to facilities and equipment. 

The school does not offer-or offers with little funding-an interscholastic sports program 
for women. There are probably fewer coaches for these programs, and the coaching 
is likely to be voluntary. 

The school offers a limited intramural sports program, but with little funding and only 
volunteer coaching. These students have access to facilities only when the interscholastic 
programs do not wish to use them. 

It is important to emphasize here that the sports program, while a useful illustration, is 
by no means the only example of sex-biased extracurricular activity. Membership in social service 
clubs or choruses, for example, is likely to be limited to one sex, and some academic subject-related 
activities (e.g., the home economics club) may well reflect the sex stereotyping of the regular 
curriculum. Leadership activities, such as the school crossing guard, may be limited to one sex. 
A study of extracurricular activities should not, therefore, be limited to athletics. 

■* * * 

The following steps may be useful in guiding a study of the full cocurricular program: 
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Examine the educational philosophy underlying the school's extracurricular program. 
What are the goals? Do they embody a recognition of the learning value of extracurricular 
programs and a commitment to equal educational opportunity? 

Examine the procedure by which extracurricular activities are chartered and funded. 
Is the elimination of sexism a criteria? 

Make a list of all extracurricular activities sponsored by the school. Indicate for each 
activity: 

the level of funding 

the number of students participating 

any limitations on me bership 

This information should be on file in the office of the chief administrator 

Examine the relationship of nonschool associations to the extracurricular program. While 
it is appropriate and desirable for community groups to be involved in education, such 
groups should not be permitted to establish guidelines which violate the school's 
educational and legal commitment to equal opportunity. 

Examine the content of activities for possible sex stereotyping and/or bias (for example, 
the content of musical skits or class plays). 

• • • 

One of the chief obstacles in changing extracurricular activities, particularly in basic education, 
is the community (the higher education counterpart may be the institution's graduates). While 
the community may well endorse the concept of equal educational opportunity, community 
pressure can be-and usually is-strong and vocal in its support of the all«male interscholastic 
program. Unfortunately and ironically, it is in this particular activity-which symbolizes sex-biat 
in the schools, which permits participation of only a few students regardless of sex, which raises 
questions of student safety, and which meets the interests of a fraction of the student body-that 
the extremely desirable goal of community enthusiasm is achieved. 

It is no wonder that many administrators feel uncertain about how to improve extracurricular 
programs. 

For all of these reasons, the first step in this difficult area is likely to be community education. 
It is important that the school join with concerned community people in this effort by 
cosponsoring activities such as workshops, conferences, and publicity drives. Board meetings and 
budget hearings are useful for this, as are existing communication veUcles like parent and graduate 
newsletters. The focus of these programs should be the educational role of cocurricular activities 
in meeting the needs and interest of all students. 

A logical second phase, then, would be a review of the approval process for extracurricular 
programs. How are they instituted and by what criteria?According to what standards are they 
funded? Such mechanisms should be changed, where necessary, to bring them into line with a 
commitment to the good of ail students. 

Finally, existing programs should be reviewed individually, and the hard decisions about their 
appropriateness and level of funding should be made. 
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IX. THE SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 



Not everything that a student leami in school is encompassed in the fonnal curriculum. 
Students also pick up lessons from the way the school is organized, the way administrators interact 
with teachers, teachers with studentt, and a host of other ways in which the school indirectly 
expresses its values. Educators have a word for this dimension of school life: the hidden 
curriculum. 

The distinction between the formal curriculum and the hidden curriculum is the distinction 
between "Do as I Say" and "Do as 1 Z>o.'' Where there is a very great disparity, students are 
apt to perform according to the formal curriculum, but to do their real learning in terms of 
the subtle signab of the hidden curriculum. Thus, little may be gdned by teaching the Bill of 
Rights in civics class if students have no mechanism for redreu of their own grievances. 

This is why token change so often proves fruiUeu in schools, particulariy with such an 
old and widespread inequity as sex discrimination. If sexism is to be eliminated, the full life 
of the school must reflect the commitment. 

* * * 

Understanding and, if necessary, changing the milieu of the school is the most difficult of 
all self-study activities. It invohres not only all of the more concrete projects, but also the extremely 
soft issues: attitudes, casual behaviors and informal structures. Some of the aspects of school 
life which should be looked into include: 

the demonstrated past willingneu of teachen and administrators to change. 

How has the school reacted to nu^or educational issues of the last decade? 

Are there regular and peijlodic evaluations of school programs? Do all groups 
(including students) participate in these evaluations? 

the strength of student government. 

Do students perceive student government as being representative and important 
(both to them and to the faculty and administration)? 

Does the student government regulariy concern itself with the educational life of 
the school? 

Are the powers of the student government specified? 
Is there a bill of student rights and responsibilities? 
student involvement in structuring the curriculum. 
Are there minicourses? 

Can students self-select and self-schedule courses? 
the informality of the physical environment. 

opportunities for students to communicate ideas without undue supervision. 
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Is there a student newiptper? It it pubUihed regularly? Doei it ever criticize and 
offer luggeitiom for improving the educational life of the school? 

Is there a studer -operated bulletin board for students? 

Is there a place where students may gather unsupervised? 

These kinds of activities can be indicators of a generally open and responsive environment. 
Within this environment, a self-study of sexism should be carefUl to examine at least the following 
particulars (a nonsexist environment will not have these traits): 

Faculty committees are chaired by men. with women as secretaries. 

There are separate faculty lounges for men and women. 

The principal spends most of her/his time talking with members of the same sex. 

Faculty assignments follow sex stereotypes (e.g., men teach vocational education classes, 
supervise conduct in cafeterias, and sell tickets at the gate for athletic programs). 

Males hold most student leadership positions. 

Different sets of manners and behaviors are expected from male and female students. 
Workshops to develop sensitivities to sexism have not been held. 
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X. THE LEGAL BASIS 



It is important to inform any self-study activity with a knowledge of the legal basis for 
eliminating sexism in schools and an understanding of the legal channels available for redress 
of sex discrimination complaints. This information falls into two categories: 

Federal provisions 

State provisions 

Federal provisions include the Constitution, federal laws, the federal executive orden. CoufH 
have not generally interpreted the due process and equai protection guarantees of the Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amendments of the United SUtes Constitution as applying to sex discrimination. 
If ratified, the Equal Rights Amendment to the Constitution will specify those guarantees for 
women. The ERA provides that: 

Equality of rights under the law shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or 
by any State on account of sex. 

In addition, a number of actions by the Federal Government since 1964 have spelled out the 
rights of women in educational institutions. These provisions are described in Exhibit I attached 
to this chapter. Also indicated on that chart is the federal agency responsible for enforcement, 
the agency's address, and a general breakdown of the enforcement process. 

State provisions include: the Equal Rights Amendment to the Pennsylvania Constitution, 
laws envorced by the Pennsylvania Human Relations Commission, various executive orders, actions 
of the Pennsylvania State Board of Education and Directives of the Pennsylvania Secretary of 
Education and his Commissioners. Article I, Section 27 of the state Constitution (The State Equal 
Rights Amendment), approved by the citizens of the Commonwealth in May 1971, provides that: 

Equality of rights under the law shall not be denied or abridged in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania because of the sex of the individual. 

In addition to these actions, the PennsyWania General Assembly has enacted legislation 
directly concerning sex discrimination in educational institutions. Exhibit II details the provisions 
and enforcement procedures of these laws. 

Passage of the State ERA was closely followed by three Executive Directives and one 
Management Directive issued by Governor Milton J. Shapp. These are attached to this chapter 
as Exhibits III-VI. 

In 1972, Secretary of Education John C. Pittenger iutied administrative directives on sexism 
covering all public schools of basic education and the state-owned and state-related colleges and 
university. These directives are included as Exhibito VII and VIII. 

Secretary Pittenger's directives were later embodied in Amendments to State Board 
regulations, which have the power of law in areas specifled by the state legislature. These amended 
regulations are as follows: 

Regulations, Chapter S of Title 22: Curriculum 

5.21 Radal, Ethnic Group and Women's Studies 

In each course of the social studies program in the elementary and secondary schools 
of the Commonwealth, there shall be included the active roles and contributions 
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of women, minority racial and ethnic groups in the history of the United States 
and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 



5.23 Intergroup Education 

The instructional program of every school shall include intergroup concepts which 
are designed to improve students' understanding and relationships between 
individuals and groups of different sexes, races, national origins, religions and 
socio-economic backgrounds. 

In addition, on September 14, 1973, the Pennsylvania State Board of Education adopted the 
following resolution: 

WHEREAS, the Governor and General Assembly of the Commonwealth, and the President 
and Congress of the United States have enacted hiws and issued directives affirming their 
intent to protect and grant equal opportunity to employes and students; and 

WHEREAS, the federal government and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania have enacted 
and enforced laws regarding equality of employment; and 

WHEREAS, the federal government and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania have enacted 
and enforced laws regarding equality of opportunity in education; and 

WHEREAS, the State Board of Education has affirmed from time to time in the Master 
Plan and by its actions its desire for equal education in the Commonwealth; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that: The State Board of Education endorses the 
principle of equal educational opportunity for all people regardleu of race, color, sex, religion, 
ancestry, national origin, or age, and recognizes that it will be necessary for educational 
institutions to implement affirmative action plans to ensure equality for all employes and 
students in the stateK>wned colleges and universities, state-related universities, community 
colleges, the independent colleges and univenities, and the proprietary schools. 

This was followed (on December 5, 1973) by Higher Education Circular 2 on Equal Educational 
Opportunity, issued by Jerome M. Ziegler, Commissioner of Higher Education, (Exhibit IX). 

Additional Resources: 

Academic Women, Sex Discrtmination, and the Law: An Action Handbook, by Adrian Tinsley 
and Elaine Rueben (Prepared for the Modem Languages Association Commission on the Status 
of Women, this pamphlet is avaihible from Adrian Tinsley, William James College, Allendale, 
Michi^ui 49401 or Elaine Hedges, Chairwomen, MLA CommlMion on Women, Department 
of English, Towson State CoU*sge, Baltimore, Marytand 21204. Send S0# per copy to cover 
postage and printing.) 

Sex Discrimination, Educational Institutions, and the Law: A New Issue on Campus, by 
Bemice Sandler. (This is a reprint from the Journal of Law and Education, Volume 2, 
Number 4, October 1973. It is available from Project on the Status and Education of Women, 
Association of American CoUeges, 1818 R Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009.) 
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EXHIBITS 
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EXHIBIT 1 




Footnotes 



1. Statt employmeni and/or human relationi laws may abo 
apply to adttcational initittttioai. Tht Equal RigliU Amandmant 
to tfia U.S. Constitution, panad by tha Congress and now in the 
process of ratification would, when ratified, forbid discrimina* 
tion in publicly supported Khoob at all levels, including students 
and faculty. 

2. Unlau otherwise specified, ^institution** inchides public 
and private coUges and univtfsities, elementary and secondary 
schools, and prexhools. 

3. A bona flde seniority or merit system is permitted under 
all legislation, provided the system is not discriminatory on the 
basts of sex or any other prohibited ground. 

4. There are no restrictions against making a complaint 
under more than one anti-discrimination law at tha same time. 

5. This time limit nhn to the time between an aOaged 
discriminatory act and when a complaint is made. In general, 
however, the time limit is interpreted liberally when a continuing 
practice of discrimination is being challenged, rather than a 
single, isolated discriminatory act 

6. Backpay cannot be awarded pnof to the effective date of 
*e legiilatioo. 

Exoeutivf Ofigr 11246 aa amandid by 11375 

7. The definition of ""contract** is very broad and is 
interpieted to cover all government contracts (even if nominally 
entitled **grants**) which involve a benefit to the federal 
government. 

8. As of January 19, 1973, all covered educational institu- 
tions, both public and private, must have wrtiien affirmative 
action pbns. 

TitloVlloftlioOvilRi^taAotaf 1964 lagmonttodby 
tht Equal Employnrwnt Opportunity Act 

9. In certain stat^i that have fair employment laws with 
prohibitions similar to those of Title Vll, EEOC automatically 
defers investigation of charges to the stale agency for 60 days. 
(At the end of this period, EEOC will handle tha charges unless 
tN state b actively pursuing the case. About 8S per cent of 
deferred cases return to FEOC for prooessing after defeiraL) 

10. Due to an ambiguity in iha law as it relates to public 
institutions, it b not yet ckar whether EEOC or the Attorney 
General will fib suit in aU situations which involve public 
institutions. 

EquilPiyAoiof 1963aaamondgdby tht 
Education Amtndmtnta of 1972 
(Hightr Education Act) 

1 1. Over 95 per cent of all Equal hy Act bivestigations are 
lesohred through voluntary compUanca. 

12. Unkss court action b necessary, the name of the parties 
need not be revealed. The identity of a complainant or a person 
f^bhmg information b never revaabd without that person*s 
knowledge and consent. 

TitlflXof thtEdytation 
AflittidiMfita of 1972 
(Hi^tr Education Act) 

(Minority women are also protected torn discrimination on the 
basb of theb race or color by Titb VI of the avilRiihts Act of 
1964.) 



13. Ffaial r^ulations and guidelines for Titb IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972 have not yet been published. 
Tlib chart inchides information which b explicitly suted bi the 
bw, as wf M as how tha law b likely to be interpreted bi light of 
other pteoedents and develop men ts. 

14. Hie sex dbcrbnbiation provbion of Title IX b patterned 
after Title VI of the Civfl R^hto Act of 1964, which forbids 
dbcrinrination on the basb of race, color and national ori^ in 
all fedesaly assisted programs. By specific exemption, the 
prohibitions of Title VI do not cover emptoyment practices 
(except where the primary objectivf of the federal aid b to 
provide employment). However, these b no stanilar exemption 
for employment to Titb IX. 

15. Tide IX stties *at: **No person . . . shaU, on the basb of 
sex« be exchidad from participation bi, be denied the benefito of, 
or be subjected to disciimkiation under any education program 
or activity leoeiving fadetal financial assbtanoe. . . .** 

16. lite following are exempted from tfie §dmMtm» provi* 
sioo: 

frivale undergraduate institutions. 
Elementary and secondary schoob other than vocational 
schoob. 

Sfa«le«x public undergraduate tastitutlons. (If public 
stag|e«eex undergraduate taistitutions decide to admit both 
sexes, they wiH have 7 years to admit femab and mab 
stu d e ntt on a nondiscsimbutory ImsU, provided theb plans 
ait approved by the Commissioner of Education.) 

Note 1. Tk€$i tMempikms apply io mlmistkm$ otUy. 
Such testitutions are still subject to all other anti-dbcrimina- 
tion provWons of the Act. 

Note 2. Sb«le*sex professional, gradual and vocational 
achoob at all kveb have until July, 1979, to achieve 
nondiscrtarinatory admbsions, provided theb plans art ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Educatton. 

17. UnderTttb VI of the 1964 CivHR^tt Act, which Titb 
IX of the Education A m end men ta doe^ paralMs, federal 
tgrnein which extend aid to educational testitutions have 
dategated theb enforcement powers to HEW. A similar dalega- 
tion ot enforcement power b expected under Title IX. 

THIt Vll > TH ItyilM t ht hibiit Htrtth 
Earvitt Act ta tmtndtd hy tht 
Contprthtn ai w Htthh MtnpoiMr Act A tht 
Nuraa Tninlng Amandnttntg Act of 1971 

II. FtealregtbtlonsMdguideltaies for Title Vll and VIU of 
ftm Public Haahh Service Act have not yet been pubHshad. TMs 
chart inchides teformation which b expKdtly stated te the Uw. 
aa weH aa how the law b likely to be interpreted ta Vght of ottier 
pstcedenta and developments. 

19. Schtob of medictae, oaieoptthy, denttstry, vetertaary 
medicine, optometry, pharmacy, podiatry, public health, allied 
ptthHc haahh personnel and nursteg are specifically mentioned ta 
TIttas VU and ^11. Regubttons beued June 1, 1972, by the 
Srcsttary of HEW specify that a0 entitiM applyb« for awards 
under THIm VU or Vlll art subject ta the nondbcrtoiination 
requbements of the act 

20. HEW regulations stata: Hondbcrimination ta admbatan 
to a tratatag program tachides nondJacrimtaation ta all practlen 
itkti^g to apphcaots to and etudenu ta the program; noodb- 
crhntaattan ta the enjoyment of every Hght, prlvllsge and 
opportunity lacured by admbsion to die program; and nondb- 
crbntaatlon te all employment practices rebttng ta employees 
working dbectly with appUcanU ta or students ta the program/* 



7Mi dacumnif may be ftpf0du€94 wilk^i p§fmi$Ml0% pfoiHM Aal cft^iUihrn io Ae 'Vro^ri on Ar SMtai & BdutsH^ of 
Womtn, Aitockihn ofAnmkm CMipu, fttt k Stmt. NM., Wo^hittom, AC 10009/* 



PIOIRAL LAW AND REGULATION CONCERNINC RACE DISCRIMINATION IN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 



TifU 



lii«m^fiofii fr«m 



Cm MfH^Ulnft •< • ^•fttrti of 
rflscrliiiin«fi«n W« mod* ot w«ll 
lfidlvldu«l CMw^lointt? 

Wh« CM m«lt« • cMploint? 

Tlm« limit f«r fllinf com^Uintt? 

Cm inv«tfif tlions h« morf« 
wil(i«yf ctm^Uintt? 

Cm th« mfir« intfihifion b« 



R«c«rrf kM^lfif r«9ulrmi«ntt md 
f •v«fnm«nt to racordt 

Enf«rcmimt p9Wf ond 
tmctimt 

Cm back ^cy k« •mmMf 

Affim«fiv« octim rHulrcmmtt 
(Th«r« m no rosfricfimt ofointf 
•Cfion which it nm*^rcfcrmfiol) 

Ccvcrcfc of labor orfmiiofiont 

It horrottmmf prohibited? 



Notiflcotim of complointt 
Cmfidontiolity of nmot 



Title VI (Civil Ri9htt Low of 19«4) Public Low IS*352, July 2, 1964 
July 7. 1964 

Any progrom or cctivity receiving federol finonciol ottittonce. 

Ditcriminotion ogointt eny boneficiory, ttutfmtt or otheru, becoute of roco, color or 
notional origin. 

Doet not apply to any fodorol financial ottittonco by woy of inturmco or guarmty 
contractt, monoy paid, proporty trontforred, or othor attittmco ontondod undor my tuch 
program bofero offoctivo doloof regulation, attittmco to individual who it ultimete 
bmeficiory undor my tuch program, or omploymmt practice under my tuch program of 
ony omployor, omploymmt ogmcy, or lobor orgmitation. Although (hit port doot not 
apply to omploymont, gmorolly, thit port doot prohibit my program from dmying torvico, 
financial aid, or bmofit, admittimt, mrollmmt, omploymmt in tho program, or 
porticipotion in pimning or edviting to ony perton on (ho batit of roco, color or national 
origin* 

Podoral deportmmtt md egmciet which era ompoworod to ontmd finonciol aid to oduco* 
tionol progromt and octivitiot. HEW*t Offico for Civil Rightt (Divition of Highor 
Education) it primary egmcy for oducotion. 

A lottor to (ho Socrotory of HEW md Offico for Civil Rightt outlining tho complaint. 
Yot 



Indiv^duolt and/or orgmitotiont m own boholf or m boholf of oggriovod party. 

Ono-hundrod * !ghty doyt from data of ollogod discrimination unlott oxtmdod by a 
rotpontiblo doportmmt official. 

Yot. Govommmt con cmduct periodic roviowt without a roportod violation, at wall at 
in rotponto to complointt. 

Yot. HEW may invottigoto thoto portt of m inttitution which rocoivo fodorol attittmco 
(at wall at othor portt of tho inttitution roloted to tho program, whothor or not thoy 
rocoivod diroct fodorol ottittmco). If tho inttitution rocoivot gmorol inttitutimol old, 
tho ontiro inttitution may bo roviowod. 

Inttitution mutt koop md protorvo tpocifiod rocordt relovont to tho dotofminotion of whothor 
violation t hovo occurrod. Govommmt it ompoworod to roviow all rolovont rocordt. 

Govommont may doloy now owordt, rovoko currmt owordt, md dobor inttituMon from oligibiU 
ity for fuhiro owordt. Doportmont of Juttico may el to bring tuit ot HEW*t requett. 

Probably, to tho oxtmt that omployeet ore covered. 

Affirmttive oction may bo retired oftor ditcriminotion it found. 



P«f further informntlofi contoot Divition of Highor Educotim 

Offico for Civil Right* 
Doportmmt of HEW 
Wethington, D.C. 20201 
or Regional HEW Offico 



Employoot in progromt oro covorod. 

Inttitutiont will bo prohibitod from ditehorging or ditcriminoting ogointt any porticipont or 
potmtiol porticipmt bocouto ho/tho hai modo o comploint, ottittod with on invottigotion 
or inttitutod procoodingt. 

Procodure unclear. Rocipimt of (mdt would bo notifiod if in non^complimco. 

Idmtity of complo'.fimt it kopt cmfidmtiol if pottiblo. If court action bocomot nocottory^ 
tho idmtity of tho portlot involvod bocomot o mottor of public rocord. Tho oggriovod porty 
end retpondmt ore not bound by tho confidmtiolity roquirommt. 

Proporod byt Tho Equal Educotionol 



Opportunity Totk Porco 
Po. Doportmont of Education 
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EXHIBIT 11 

PINNSYLVANIA LAWS AND RIOULATlONt 
CONCIRNINO DISCRIMINATION 
AND IDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

March r>7S 



■ff«ttlv« D«t« 

Whlth InttltuflMt 
9f t«v9r«4; 



Whtf It ^r«hlblft47 



EiiMi^tiMt from 



H«w It • ttm^Uint 



PMRAtt tf Oct. If 99, P.L. 744, ct M«nrf«4 
(om*n4«4 30 tim«t fr«m Mvrch ItSA thr«u^ 
Junt 1t72) 

October 37, 19SS 

Any p\9f of public occommod«fion which U Mln^i 
flt inclu4inf but not limitod to kin4orfortOnt, ^rimory 
•nd tocondory tchoolt, hifh tchoolt, ocodomlot, 
collofot ond univortitiot, ontontion courtot, ond 
oil oducotionol inttitutiont undor iho tu^orvitlon 
of tho Commonwoolth. 



Con tom^lointt of o 
Mttom of ditcrim* 
Inotlon bo modo ot 
indlvlduol tom^lolnttf 

Who ton moiro o 
oom^loint7 



Timo limit for 
lllinf tom^lolM«r 



Ditcrimlnotlon bocouto of roco, color, roPflon, 
oncottry, 090 (40-62), toH, or notlonol orlfin In 
ony ^hoto of Iho om^loymont of ^rofottionol ond 
non*^rofottionol ttofft of oducotlonol Inttltutlont, 
includinf hirinf, odvortitomont, tonuro, toniit ond 
condltlont of om^loymont, com^ontotion, ditchorfO. 

Ditcriininotlon In obtolninf oil tho occommodotiont, 
odvontofot, foclhtlot, ond ^rlvllofot of ony ^loco 
of public occommodotion ond of commorciol houtinf 
bocouto of roco, color, rollflout crood, oncottry, 
Ofo, tox or notlonol orif In. (Soction 3 Rifht to 
Froodom from Ditcriminntion In Employment, 
Houtinf ond Plocot of Public Accommodotion) 

Roligiout, frotornol, ehoritobloor toctorion cor* 
porotiont or ottociotiont; oxcopt such corporotiont 
or ottociotiont tuMortod, In wholo or in port, by 
govommontol oppropriotiont. 

Frotornol orgonitotiont ond rolifiout froupt moy 
givo proforonco to omployoot of thoir own 
roligion or frotornity if Ihoy oro not publicolly 
tupportod by govomomontol oppropriotion. (Tho 
public occommodotion clouto it intorprotod by 
PHRC ot opplyinf to oil public occommodotion.) 

Ponntylvonio Humon Rolotiont Committion 

Any offriovod porton or thoir roprotontotivo moy 

filo 0 comploint with tho Committion by 0 twom 
comploint form ot 0 rof ionol offico of tho PHRC; 
tho Committion or tho Attomoy Oonorol olto moy 
initloto 0 cofif loint. 

Yot 



Any ono roprotonting on Offriovod porton. Any 
offriovoiji ,.orton,/tho PHRC, or Attomoy Oonorol 
of Ponntylvonio. 

90 doyt 



Po« Poir Idtfootlonol OppoHunlty Act of July 19*1, 
P.L. 77*1 Amondod by Act no* 419 Dooombof V, 
m$ ond Amondod by Act 3M (Houto till No. 1000) 

Pobruory 27, 1973 

Any inttitution of pott*tooondory frodo ond ony 
tocrotoriol butinott, vocotionol or trodo tchool of 
tocondory or pott*tocondory frodo, which it tubjoct 
10 tho vititotion, oxominotion or intpootion of, or It, 
or moy bo licontod by tho Obportmont of Public 
Intfruction, ^ncludinf ony pott*tooondory tchool, 
C0II0.90 or univortity incorporotod or ohortorod 
undor my low or tpociol oct of tho Oonorol 
AttombVf oxcopt ony rolifiout or donominotionol 
oducotiorol inttitution ot dofinod in tho oct. 

Ditcriminoi'on in tho odmittion, trootmont of ond 
dolivory of ficilitiot ond torvicot to itudontt 
bocouto of rocf, rolifion, color, oncottry, notionol 
orifin or tox. (intuit ox«iii^tiont from covorofo.) 



Admittion of ttudontt: Rolifioct or donomino* 
tionol oducotionol inttitutiont, msy fivo 
proforonco to ttudontt of thoir own rolifion. Tho 
CEO Act ot omondod for dltcriminotion on tho 
botit of tox on Fobniory 21, 1973 oppMot tho 
odmittion provitiont only to ttoto*ownt4, ttoto- 
roiotod or ttoto*oidod inttitutiont of pott 
tocondory oducotion, thoroforo, othor inttii itlont 
oro oxofift from tho tox dltcriminotion odmlttiont 
provitiont of tho Act. 

Ponntylvonio Humon Rolotiont Committion 



(tomo ot PHRAot) 



Yot 



Any Offriovod porton, onyono roprotontinf on 
Offriovod porton, tho FiiRC^ or tho Attorney 
Ocnorol of Ponhtylvonio. 

6 month t 
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PHRAct olOet. 1955 com* Po* Poir Educationol Opporfunltr Act, coot. 

Cffi inv«tfif«ti«it Yt«, und«r Section 7 (M) in inttonctt of No, but ttudiot oro tpocificolly outhoriiod ond con 

bo modo wilhoMf pottiblo rodol tontien. bo modo without o royortod violotion. 

oomplointtT 

Con tho Ofltiro Inotl* Yot. PHRC moy invottigoto port or oil of on Yos. 
totiofi bo roviowodT inotUution. 

Rooord koopinf All rocordo rolotivo to tho pro*omploymont procooo Inotitutiono mutt koop ond prooorvo opocifiod 

ro^iromofiti ond ond othor omploymont rocordi mutt bo rotoinod for rocordo rolovont to tho dotorminotion of whothor 
fovommont oocooo 120 doyo. Spocifiod rocordo mutt bo rotoinod until violotiono hovo occurrod. Rocordi, documontt, 
to rocordo tho Commioiion itotoi thoy moy bo ditpoiod of. ond doto portoining to tho odmiooion, roioction, 

oxpuliioni or iuporviiion of otudonti mutt bo 
■ovod for 3 yooro ond modo ovoiloblo to tho 
Commiiiion ot timoi for tnipoction. 

■nforcomont powor Commioiion moy ioouo '*cooio ond dooiot" ordoro Somo ot PHRAct 
ond tonofiono onforcooblo in Commonwoolth Court. Conciliotion 

Afroomonti ond Conoont Ordoro oro oloo 

onforcooblo In Commonwoolth Court. 

Con book poy bo Yoi, rotrooctivo to tho offoctlvo doto of iho Act« Not oppllcoblo. 
owordod? 10/27/55, ond 7/9/69 for ion complolnto. 

Afflrmotivo Action Affirmotivo Action moy bo required under Section Afflrmotivo Action moy bo required under Section 

ro^iromenti 7(e) of the Act end/or included in Orderi iiiuod 6(4)o, (5) of the PEOAct, ond/or included in 

by tho PHRC, Conciliotion Afroomonti, ond Orders ioiuod by PHRC, Concilietion Afroomonti, 

Content Ordoro. c«d Content Ordert. 

Covoro|o of lebor Leber erf onitetiont ore tubjoct to tho tome None 
Oftonltotlent re^iromontt ond tonctiont ot omployort. 

It herroooment Yet Yet. It it on unfoir prectice "to ponelice or 

prohibited? ditcrimineto Ofointt ony individuel bocouto he 

hot initiotod« tettified, porticipeted or ettitted 
in ony proceedinf t under thit oct*** 

NotMicotion of Retpendentt ore notified of compleintt Ojid Somo ot PHRAct 

complelntt identity of eomploinontt ot the time tho 

invettifotient ore initioted. 

Cofifldofitielity Copy of cemploint, includinf nemo of cempleinont, Somo ot PHRAct 

of nomeo it 9ivon to retpendent. Invottifotion findinft 

ore kept confidontiol unlett e public hoorinf it 

held.** The Offrioved porty ond retpendent ore 

net bound by ony confidon^iolity requirement. 

Per further Infer* Ponntylvonio Humon Relotlont Committion Ponntylvonio Humon Reletiont Committion 

motion contoott WO N. Comeron Street, Herritburf, Po. 17101 WO N. Comoren Street, Herritburf, Po. 17101 

Telephone • 7 17-787-4410 Telephone • 717-7I7-4410 

FOOTNOTES: * Son oniondment odded July 9, 19*9 ♦ Son provition of the Act become effective 

2/21/73. 

Detoilt of conciliotion effortt moy never be ** Son provitiont of the Act epply fully to 

mode public. oducotionol inttit«#t!dnt which ere ttete« 

owned, ttete*relotod or tteto*oided ond in ell 
retpectt except odmittion to other educe* 
tienel inttitutiont of hifher loominf. 

Propered by the E^el Educetionel Opportunity Took Perce with the cooperotion of the Ponntylvonio Humon Reletiont Committion. 
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EXHIBIT 111 



EXECUTIVE DIRECTIVE NO. I 



June 2, 1071 




COMMONWCALTH Or PENNSYLVANIA 

Orricc or the Governor 

HAAfllSBUIIO 




Subject 



Commitment Toward Equal Rights 



To: 



Heads of All Administrative Departments, 

Independent Administrative Boards and Commissions, 

and Other State Agencies Under the Governor's Jurisdiction 



From: 



Milton J. Sliapp 
Govemo/ Ail 




I am publicly committing myself and my Administration to provide 
leadership in the efforts to attain equal rights for all persons in the 
Commonwealth. 

A major effort will be exerted to end discrimination against 
women and members of all minority groups and to develop affirmative 
action programs to involve them at every level of employment and decision 
making in this Administration. 

I strongly emphasize that this commitment does not mean that 
departments and agencies may be content with hiring women and members of 
minority groups in Jobs that require menial skills or with hiring women as 
secretarial help. Qualified persons shall be sought for jobs on every level 
of our government, including those in decision making and policy making 
areas. 

I shall expect periodic reports from you on your progress in 
implementing this directive. 

It is my sincere wish that every department and agency of the 
Commonwealth actively participate toward fulfillment of this commitment. 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTIVE NO. 21 



EXHIBIT IV 



September 27, 1971 




Commonwealth or Pennsylvania 
Office of the Oovernor 

HARillSBURO 





Subject: 



Implementation of the Commitment Toward Equal Rights 



To: 



Heads of All Administrative Departments, Independent 
Administrative Boards and Commissions and Other State 
Agencies Under the Governor's Jurisdiction 



From: 



Milton J. Sha] 
Governor / 




Executive Directive 13 dated June 2, 1971, set forth in general 
terms the commitment of this Administration to provide leadership in the 
efforts to attain equal rights for all persons in the Commonwealth. It was 
stated in Executive Directive 13 that **A major effort will be exerted to end 
discrimination against members of all minority groiq>s and women and to 
develop affirmative action programs to involve them at every level of 
employment and decision -making in this Administration. ** 

Following the issuance of Executive Directive 13, further discussions 
have led to the following plans to insure that our effort will result in concrete 
progress this year toward greater involvement of minorities and women, 
particularly in professional, administrative and technical positions. We must 
also take action to enforce the equal employment opportunity provisions in 
State contracts, make certain all our program services reach people in need, 
insure that recipients of State grants do not discriminate, insure that 
dissulvantaged persons have equal opportunity to become licensed by the 
State, and be certain that licensees of the State provide services on a 
non -discriminatory basis. 



1. Establish specific numerical goals and target dates with regard 
to increases in the employment of minorities and women in your departmental 
work forces. These staffing goals should be submitted to my office for 
approval. Attachment 1 to this Directive provides guidance with regard to 
the factors which should be taken into account in setting the goals and 
target dates. 



Therefore, I am directing that you take the following actions: 
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2. Develop detailed action plans which will insure timely 
achievement of the staffing goals. This plan will be submitted to my office 
for approval. The Office of Administration will provide information and 
assistance regarding the type of action needed to achieve the goals. 

3. Undertake a review of program services, licensing policies, 
and contract compliance to determine what new organizational arrangements, 
policies and operational plans are needed to combat intentional or unintentional 
discriminatory practices. We must ask the question, "Are any of our present 
regulations or procedures causing us to fail to serve all segments of the 
public properly?** 

4. Take action to designate a responsible policy-making official 
of Deputy Secretary rank who will be responsible for the implementation of 
the staffing goals and action plans. 

5. Appoint an advisory committee on affirmative action composed 
of agency program directors, bureau chiefs, administrative supervisors, 
persons from the minority client population of the agency and from the 
minority community generally. We expect there will be women on each 
committee. 

6. If not already established, create and fill in all major 
agencies, a position of affirmative action officer. This position should be 
in the office of the aforementioned designated responsible policy-making 
official and will have the responsibility for providing staff services to the 
advisory committee and coordination of agency program to implement the 
employment and other affirmative action programs. Additional positions 
to provide staff support in the affirmative action office and the agency 
personnel office may be authorized as needed, 

7. I am establishing a Cabinet level task force out of my office 
to review the progress being made to implement this Directive. 

Please send the names of the designated responsible officials, 
the affirmative action committee members and your agency affirmative 
action officer to me by October 15. The staffing goals and action plans 
should be in my office by December 1, 1971. Further instructions will be 
issued shortly regarding the areas of contract compliance, licensing policies, 
and program services. 

If you have questions or require assistance regarding any of the 
above provisions, please contact Ronald G. Lench, Secretary of Administration, 
or Terry Dellmuth, Special Assistant for Human Services. 
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Attachment 1 - Setting Goals and Target Dates 



These guidelines outline the steps that agencies are to follow in 
formulating numerical goals and target dates with regard to the accomplish- 
ment of increases in numbers of women and minority groups in the agency 
work force. 

A. Required Action 

Each agency should review its internal staff composition in terms 
of existing minority employment and identify areas where minority groups 
as reflected in the work force of the locality and clientele served are under- 
represented within the various organizational units and major job categories. 
Each major component of the central office headquarters staff and field 
installations should make these comparisons and, keeping these relationships 
in mtnd, set annual goals to be reached by July 1, 1972, and July 1, 1973, 
to remedy current deficiencies in the level of minority and female 
representation. By December 1, 1971, agencies are to coordinate and 
consolidate the reports for field offices and headquarters components and 
submit an overall agency minority staffing plan covering the last two 
quarters of this fiscal year and the next fiscal year, 1972-73. 

Field units should prepare individual plans for increasing minority 
and female representation on their staffs and forward them through channels 
to the state central offices. Where it is not practical to prepare a plan for 
a small field unit, plans should be prepared by the next higher organization 
unit. The personnel officer and the affirmative action officer, with the 
advice of the affirmative action committee, should develop an overall plan 
for the agency as a whole and siibmit it to the designated responsible official 
of the department. 

The first step in developing the goals of minority staffing should 
be to obtain estimates of the number of positions to be filled during the 
period under consideration. This estimate will consist of anticipated new 
positions plus vacancies expected to arise due to resignations, retirement, 
etc. 

The goals for staffing should be set by balancing the number of 
additional wom^n and minority staff needed against the number of vacancies 
and new positions to be filled and the probable availability of women and 
minority persons through all recruitment channels and sources. Separate 
goals should be established for the various levels of work within your 
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organization. These levels may expressed in terms of individual classes 
of positions where appropriate or in terms of broad job categories where the 
number of individual position clatxses in large. For example, an agency 
might establish goals for minority staffing for each of the following job 
categories: executive -manage rial, professional -technical, pre -professional, 
clerical, custodial service. IT broad job categories such as these are used, 
it will be necessary to allocate each of the individual position classes in the 
agency to one of the job categories. 

Agencies should set interim target dates at appropriate intervals. 
These dates could be either on a monthly, bi-monthly, or quarterly basis. 
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EXHIBIT V 



EXECUTIVE DIRECTIVE NO. 50 
October 11, 1972 




COMMONWCALTH Or PENNSYLVANIA 

Oppicc op THC QOVCNNOn 
HAnnissuno 



Subject: Creation of Governor's Affirmative Action Council 

To: Heads of All Administrative Departments, 
Independent Administrative Boards and 
Commissions, and Other State Agencies 
Under the Governor's Jurisdiction 



From: MiUonJ. ShaplP^ 
Governor 



I hereby create tho Governor's Affirmative Action Council to 
continue the development of programb and policies that will insure Equal 
Rights for all individuals employed by or receiving services from the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The Governor's Equal Rights Task Force, 
which was established by Executive Directive No. 21 on September 27, 1971, 
was mandated to specifically identify those aspects of state government 
which prevented equal opportunities for minorities and women. The Task 
Force has concluded this identification process and, having served its 
purpose, is herewith disbanded. 

The Task Force's work makes it clear that the goal of providing 
equal opportunities for minorities and women in State Government is an 
urgent one, and one that requires immediate action. My office fully 
siqpports this goal. 

For that reason I am naming Lieutenant Governor Ernest P. Kline 
as the Chairman of the Affirmative Action Council. Other members will 
include Mrs. C. DeLo^es Tucker, Secretary of the Commonwealth; 
Mr. Ronald G. Lench, Secretary of Administration; Mr. Homer G. Floyd, 
Executive Director of the Human Relations Commission; Mr. Bolivar Rivera, 
Executive Director of the Governor's Council on Opportunity for the 
Spanish-Speaking; Mrs. Arline Lotman, Executive Director of the Commission 
on the Status of Women; Mr. Calvin C. Edmonds, Representative of the 
Affirmative Action Officers; Ms. Pat Quann and Mr. Terry Dellmuth, 
Special Assistants to the Governor. 
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The goals of this Council will be to: 



(1) Increase the opportunity for employment for minority persons 
and women workers in all State agencies, at all levels of 
employment. 

(2) To correct the most serious imbalance caused by discriminatory 
practices to minorities and women in all job categories with 
special emphasis on executive posts. Under this program, 

it is expected that by December, 1974, the number of minority 
and female employees of the Commonwealth's labor force in 
the $11,000 and above pay range at least will have doubled. 

(3) To insure that all recipients of state grants and professional 
licenses do not discriminate; and to insure that these grants 
and licenses are distributed in a non-discriminatory manner. 

So that review of agencies affirmative action plans can be 
integrated with the Bureau's ongoing personnel responsibilities, I am 
transferring the Task Force Plans Review and Training Units to the Bureau 
of Personnel, Office of Administration. The Council will oversee this 
program to evaluate progress in implementing our goals. The Affirmative 
Action Council will give final approval of all plans. The Bureau of Personnel 
will take appropriate actions to insure that this program is carried out. 

In addition, I have asked the Bureau of Personnel to evaluate and 
recommend appropriate classifications for each of the Affirmative Action 
officer positions established under my Executive Directive No. 21. 

The success or failure of this program will be determined by 
the commitment of Department Heads and the support they give to the 
Affirmative Action officers and the plan as approved by the Council. I 
expect complete support from all Department and Agency Heads to make 
certain this program is successful. 

I am directing that the Affirmative Action Council, when it 
finds an agency is not showing adequate progress, report this directly to 
my office, and take over direct supervision of the Affirmative Action 
Officer to guarantee compliance with this Directive. The Council will 
also institute appropriate Sanctions where required. 

The review of state contracts to insure that recipients of these 
contracts do not discriminate and that contracts are also awarded in a 
non -discriminatory manner has been assigned to the Human Relations 
Commission. An Executive Directive covering contract compliance will 
shortly be released. 
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EXHIBIT VI 

Cemmonwtalth of Pennsylvania 

GOVERNOR'S OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT DIRECTIVE 



Availability of PtrionMl Data for Affirmativa Action Offiean 


HUMtlR 

410.1 


OATI 


OltTiltuTlOM 


iv oiRiCf iOM or 




DMtmbar 4. 1972 


E 


Erimt P. Klina, Ltautanam Qovarnor 




^airman, Affirmativa Mtion Couneil 



1. PURPOSE. Tha Affirmativa Action Council hai 
diractad that all dapartmanti* commiuions and boards 
undar tha Govamor s jurisdiction maica various parsonnal 
data availabia to Affirmativa Action Offiears. 

2. OBJECTIVE. To bring about an aquitabia parsonnal 
fystam« 

1 REtPONI'BILITIEt. All organizational alamantt of 
dapartmants* rrmmissions and boards ara rasponsibia for 
maintaining opan channals of information about 
parsonnal mattars. Spac!fically« tha following Icinds of 
information will ba mada availabia on a routina basis to 
agancy Affirmativa Action Offiears: 

a. Agancy woric forca information, a.g.« oomplamant, 
appointmants* promotions* transfars« tarminations and 
tumovar by raca, sax« salary and occupational groupings. 

b. Existing and potantial vacancies in tha agancy/ 

c. Information conoarning tast validation activitias and 
daa specification revision for occupations used by the 
•Qtncy. 

d. Training opportunitiH availabia in the agancy. 

a. Budgetary or other decisions which affect 
employment in the agency. 



(Personnel, OA, 787*6646) Pagt 1 of 1 
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CotnmonwMltli •! P«nn«ylv«nic 
D«p«rtin«nt •! CJwcotion 



EXHIBIT VII 



Svbi«ct: Stxism In Education Stptmtbcr 1972 

To: Chi if School Administrators 

Intormedlatt Unit Executive Directors 




From: John C. Pittenger 
Secretary of Edu 

In accordance with the Intent of the AmendMient to Article One of the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania which prohibits the denial 
or abridgement of rights because of sex, and In keeping with the policy of 
Governor Hilton J. Shapp. as set forth In Executive Directive 13, which sUtes, 
In part. "A major effort will be exerted to end discrimination against all 
minority groups and women.../ I hereby connlt the Department of Education to 
making the elimination of sexism in education a priority. 

The policies which I have established and upon which the public schools 
in the Commonwealth will be evaluated are that: 

1. Sex-segregated and sex-stereotyped classes, programs, 
activities, and courses of study be eliminated. 

2. Feminist literature be Included In school libraries 
and efforts be made to secure Instructional materials. 
Including textbooks, which favorably portray women In 
non- traditional roles. 

3. All students be counseled to consider a variety of 
career opportunities, not only those traditionally 
entered by persons of their sex. 

4. Job placement practices assure students of emp1o><!*ent 
opportunities without restriction because of sex. 

5. Annual goals be set for hiring, training and promoting 
women of all races at every level of employment. 

6. The role of women becomes an Integral part of tne school 
curriculum. 
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School Administrators' Mefnorandum - 2 



Stpt««b«r 5, 1972 



I reconmand you develop programs • If you have not already done 
so, such as the following to support these policies: 

1. Sensitize all staff to sexism and to what are 
degrading and discriminatory practices. 

2. Eliminate sex-stereotyped roles In all school 
publications. 

3. Eliminate assignments by sex In all job classes 
and student positions. 

4. Seek the establishment of child care/development 
programs for children of staff, faculty and 
students, with costs according to ability to pay. 
These programs can be used for training the 
students In child care and family relationships. 

5. Provide before and after school programs especially 
for children whose parents work. 

6. Provide a sex education course In hunan growth and 
development which Includes emotional and physical 
growth and Interpersonal relationships. 

I have directed the staff, of the Department of Education to 
consider the elimination of sexism an Important part of their responsibilities. 
Th^ will provide you with technical assistance and advisory services. 

All such programs hinge on a satisfactory evaluation system. 
Therefore, I assure you that the Department will fulfill Its evaluation 
responsibilities In accord with procedures which will be clearly stated. 

I seek your cooperation In meeting our joint responsibility to 
eliminate discriminatory practices In the schools of the Coirmonwealth. 
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EXHIBIT Vlll 



COMMONWCAUTM OF ^CNNtVtVANlA 



August 30, 1972 



SUBJIC T: Sexism In Education 
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TO University and College Presidents and Deans 
State-owned and State-related 

John C. Pittenger U 0 O RiHI^^a 
Secretary of EducatloiirFm- V^I^W^H^ 

I have coMntted the Department of Education to making the 
elimination of sexism In education a priority. This Is In accordance 
with the amendment to Article I of the Constitution of the Commonwealth 
and In keeping with the policy of Governor Milton J. Shapp, as set forth 
In Executive Directive 13, which states, "A major effort will be exerted 
to end discrimination against all minority groups and women...!! 

In order to meet this commitment, I hereby request that you 
make plans Immediately to carry out the policies embodied In the 
Constitutional Amendment and In Executive Directive 13 as follows: 

1. Eliminate sex-segregated classes, programs, activities 
and courses of study. 

2. Eliminate special rules for women or men (housing, 
hours, athletics, jobs, etc.) 

J. Establish the same admission qualifications for women 
and men except where these are shown to discriminate 
against women or men. 

4. Library and course materials should Include Information on 
women, presentation of women role-models and feminist 
perspect es of history, psychology, sociology, 
politics, economics and law. 

5. Annual goals be set for hiring, training and promoting 
women all races and all ages at every level of 
omployt. snt. 

6. Develop women's studies as an Integral part of the 
curriculum. 

I recommend that you develop programs such as the following to 
Implement these policies: 

1. Child Care/ Development Programs for children of 
staff, faculty and students, with costs according 
to ability to pay. 

2. Staff and faculty should reflect the same balance 
by sex and race In each job class at all employment 
levels (Including administration) as the Commonwealth's 
general labor force* 

60 
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It Is our Joint responsibility to provide equal opportunity for 
women. I seek your cooperation and offer the full assistance of the staff 
of the Department of Education. To this ei^J would you please take special 
notice of the last appendix of the report of the Joint Task Force on 
Sexism In Education which deals with program approval guidelines for 
Intergroup education. 
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EXHIBIT IX 



C«mmonw««lth of Pennsylvania 
•rtmawt of lduc>t>»n 



HICHER EDUCATION 
CIRCULAR 



2 



To I 



From: 



Subitet: Equal Educational Opportunity 



Stata College and University Presidents - 2 
State- Aided College and University Presidents 
State-Belated University Presidents - 2 
Coomunity College Presidents - 2 
Pennsylvania Private College and University 

Presidents - 2 
Pennsylvania Proprietary Institution 

Presidents or Directors - 2 



- 2 



OATI IttUlO 




December 5, 


1973 




2 


Indefinitely 



Jerone li. Ziegler 

CooBnissioner of Higher Education 



Equal educational opportunity in higgler education requires the 
elimination of discriminatory treatment on the basis of race, color, 
sex, religion, ancestry or national origin, and age and involves affir- 
mative steps to rectify the consequences of past discrimination. The 
goal must be freedom of opportunity and choice of life-style for all 
people. 

Creating and maintaining equality of educational opportunity 
involves action in all segments of the acadenic community: trustees, 
president and administrative staff, faculty, support staff, students 
and alumni. Ikidergraduate and gradxiate recruitment and admission, 
hiring at all levels, remuneration, terms and conditions of employment, 
promotion or termination and allocation of facilities and resources, 
mv^t be based on principles' of equality, and affirmative action must be 
utilized as a tool to examine and improve those areas. Adequate and 
nonpartisan channels for grievance must be available to all menbers of 
the campus community When this access to equal opportunity is questioned 
or is, in fact, violated. 



The CooBMmvealth of Pennsylvania was one of the first states to 
enact statutes to protect the rights of minorieies and later to include 
women in that protection. Hunan rights are protected under the Pennsyl- 
vania Human Relations Act of 1955 (P.L. 774) as amended, the Pennsylvania 
Fair Educational Opportunity Act of July 1961 (P.L. 776) as amended, the 
Higher Education Equal Opportunity Act (P.L. 101), the Equal Pay Act of 
1959, and by the Equal Rights Amendment to the Connonwealth's Constitution. 
Governor Milton Shapp has committed his administration to extend equal 
opportunity to minorities and women and has isfc\ied Directives 13, 21 and 
30 defining his intentions. 

The Governor's Affirmative Action Council and the Pennsylvania 
Humaii Relations Connission are actively engaged in programs to achieve 
equal opportinity. 

The federal government ii actively involved and conoiitted to equal 
opportunity and to enforcing laws which the Congress has enacted. These 
lawB include Titles VI and VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 as amended, 
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Tltlt IX of Che Equal Ammdaantt of 1972 (Hlghtr Education Act), tha 
Equal Pay Act of l9bZ aa anandad by tha Education Aatndaanta of 1972 
(Highar Education Act) Titi« VII (Saction 799A) and Titla VIII (Saction 
845) of tha Public Haalth Satvlca Act aa aaandad by tha Conprahanaivt 
Haalth Manpouar Act and tha Nuxna Training Aeanduenta Act of 1971, aa 
wall aa Exacutiva Ordar 11246 aa aaandad by Exacutiva Ordar 11375 iaauad 
by Praaidant Lyndon Johnaon and aft'lrnad by Praaidant Richard M. Nixon. 
Savaral aganciaa of tha fadaral govarcmant ara activaly anforcing thaaa 
lawa and ordara including: tha Equal Etaployaant Opportunity CooBiaaion, 
tha Offica of Fadaral Contract Complianca of tha Dapartaant of Labor, 
tha Waga and Hour Diviaion of tha Dapartnant of Labor, Offica of Civil 
Righta of tha Dapartaint of Haalth, Education, and Waif ara. Civil Righta 
Diviaion of tha Dapartnant of Juatica, and tha fadaral courta. 

On racoonandation of tha Council of Highar Education, tha Stata 
Board of Education on Saptanber 14, 1973 adoptad tha following raaolutlont 

VfHEREAS, tha Govamor atid Ganaral Aaaanbly of tha Cooaon- 
waalth, and tha Praaidant and Congraaa of tha Unitad Stataa 
hava anactad lawa and iaauad diractivaa affiraing thair 
intant to pro tact and gxant aqual opportunity to aaployaa 
and atudanta; and 

WHEREAS, the fadaral govamaant and tha Connonwaalth of 
Pannaylvania hava anactad and anforcad lawa ragarding 
aqual it y of aaployaant; and 

WHEREAS, tha fadaral govamaant and dia CooBonwaalth of 
Pannaylvania hava anactad and anforcad lawa ragarding 

aquality of opportiaity in education; and 

WHEREAS, tha Stata Board of Education haa affiraad froa 
tiaa to tiae in tha Miiatar Plan and by ita actiona its 
daaira for aqual education in the CosBMMiwaalth} 

MOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED thatt The State Board of 
Education endoraea the principle of equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all people regardleaa of race, color, aax, re- 
ligion, ancaatry, national origin, or age, and racogniiaa 
that it will be neceaaary for educational inatitutiona to 
iaplaaant affiraativa action plana to anaura aquality for 
all aofloyea and atudanta in the atata-owned collegea and 
univaraitiea, atate-ralated univcraltiaa, cosmunity collegea, 
the independent collegea and univeraitiaa, and the propri- 
etary achoola. 

All inatitutiona of highar education ahould take action to coaply 
with thia iaportant raaolution of the State Board. I aa aaking you to 
rapozt by June 1, 19 }4 to my office your prograitM in laplenonting the 
Board* a raaolution. Guidelinea for thia report will be forwarded to you 
ahortly. To aas^at you In thia natttr, you nay 8<>ek ndvica and additional 
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Infonttion from any on« of th« following namd lndividu«ltt 

Mr. Joseph Bruno 

Coordinator for Conaunity Coll«g«t 
Offic« of Higher Education 
Box 911 

Harritburgf Pannaylvania 17126 
Phona: (717) 787-1790 

Hr. Barnard Edk'arda 

Coordinator foi Stata CoUagas and Uriivaraitias 
Office of Higher Education 
Box 911 

Harriaburgf Pennkiylvania 17126 
Phonet (717) 787-3343 

Or. Williaa Rhodes 

Coordinator for Proprietary Schools 

Office of Higher Education 

Box 911 

Harrisburg, Panasylvania 17126 
Phonet (717) 783-1292 
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